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FOREWORD 

This report on "Overcrowded Schools and the 
Platoon Plan'' is one of the 25 sections of the 
report of the Education Survey of Cleveland 
conducted by the Survey Committee of the 
Cleveland Foundation in 1915. Twenty-three of 
these sections will be published as separate 
monographs. In addition there wiU be a larger 
volume giving a summary of the findmgs and 
recommendations relating to the regular work 
of the public schools, and a second similar vol- 
ume giving the summary of those sections re- 
lating to industrial education. Copies of all 
these pubUcations may be obtained from the 
Cleveland Foundation. They may also be ob- 
tained from the Division of Education of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. A 
complete list will be found in the back of this 
volume, together with prices. 
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OVERCROWDED SCHOOLS AND THE 

PLATOON PLAN 

CHAPTER I 

ECONOMICAL USE OF BUILDING SPACE 

Next to better teaching, the most important 
demand of schools is better housing. Relatively 
it falls as heavily upon the small conmiimity as 
upon larger towns and cities. The erection in 
rural districts of a two or three room school- 
house, where only a one room structure stood 
before, is often as real a civic problem as the 
building of a half-miUion doUar high school in a 
city of the size of Cleveland. But in small 
places the problem is occasional; in growmg 
cities it is constant and insistent. It arises alike 
from the rapid increase of population, which 
taxes all school facilities, and from the shifting 
of residential centers withm the growmg city. 
Both of these conditions are familiar ones in the 
school history and present school situation of 
Cleveland. 
Every year several new buildings are opened, 
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bxit''^ach year finds the needs unfilled. For 
. several years past, Cleveland has been spending 
'nearly a million dollars a year for new build- 
• 'ings, new equipment, and land, but the number 
of pupils has continued to increase more rapidly 
than the available accommodations. The Super- 
intendent's report, published in January, 1915, 
shows that for the two school years just preced- 
ing there was a total increase in enrollment of 
11,438. This increase would require for proper 

([housing a dozen good-sized buildings. It is 
equivalent to the entire enrollment in a city of 
from 65,000 to 75,000 mhabitants. 

A special report on housing conditions, dated 
February 12, 1915, states that 71 portables, 
eight ground-floor rooms, and 39 rented rooms 
were then in use ifor regular classes. Besides 
these there were 64 ''relay schools, " or 32 rooms 
which by shifting of the time-schedule accommo- 
dated twice that number of classes. In addition 
there were 36 classes recitmg in auditoriums. 
Thus in February of 1915 Cleveland was be- 
hind its actual building needs by about 186 
rooms. On the basis of 40 pupUs m a room, 
practicaUy 7,500 pupUs were m temporary quar- 
ters of a more or less unsatisfactory sort. 

In Cleveland, as in other cities, the added 
attention given to the problems of retardation 
and elimination in the past few yearsnas re- 
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suited in keeping children in school longer and ^ 
hence in a still further increased demand for 
housing accommodations. Here^ as elsewhere, 
the enrollment in grades six to eight is much 
greater in proportion to that in the lower grades 
than it was a few years ago. In Ohio the recent 
extension of the compulsory attendance period 
has made this factor especially important. It is I 
estimated that in Cleveland this new legislation I 
has increased the nimiber of 14 and 15 year old 
children in the public schools by nearly 2,000. 
It would require two large buildings costing 
almost $400,000 to accommodate these children 
alone. 

Until within a few years, the method of atv 
tacking this problem of housing has been 
through mcreasing the number of available 
classrooms. Temporary movable buildings have 
been provided to house an overflow enrollment 
until time and means could be secured to erect 
permanent modem buildings suited to the ex- 
panding needs of increased attendance. Re- 
cently, however, the application of modem 
critical methods of study to problems of public 
school administration has resulted in several ex- 
periments m school housmg which approach the 
difficulties from new viewpomts. These newest 
methods for administering school accommoda- 
tions undertake to secure a better adjustment of 
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the school building to the school curriculum 
through a more intensive use of the school plant. 



Part-Time Plans 

Under conventional methods of school adminis- 
tration, a given classroom is the "home room'* 
of one class. Each pupil has an individual seat( 
and desk which is not used by any other pupil. 
When the pupils are on the playground, in the 
shops, in the auditorium, or in the gymnasium, 
the classroom is vacant. In recent years several 
methods have been developed whereby two 
groups of children use one classroom. 

The commonest arrangement, in use in many 
cities, is to lengthen out the school day so as to 
have two groups of children with different 
teachers accommodated in one room. If the 
room is in use from eight in the morning until 
four in the afternoon, two groups of children 
may thus each have four hoiu^ of teaching. 
This form of part-time plan is recognized as 
being merely a temporary makeshift employed 
to relieve overcrowding until such time as new 
buildings may be erected. There are many 
modifications of this plan, in some cases provid- 
ing for two short sessions for each class each day 
in the same room, instead of one long session. 

Another type of part-time plan is the one 
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employed in the high school of Fitchburg, Mass., 
in the co-operative courses of the University of ^ 
Cincinnati, and in similar coiu'ses in other cities, 
in which two groups of pupils alternate between 
school work and shop work. Under these plans 
a plass occupies a classroom and does regular 
school work for one week, while a corresponding 
number of pupils work in an industrial estab- 
lishment. At the end of the week the two classes 
change places so that those who have been work- 
ing in the factory occupy the classroom in the 
school, while those who have been in the school 
take the places of the other group in the factory. 
These arrangements were undertaken as im- 
provements in the cimiculum, but they have 
had, nevertheless, important bearings on the 
methods of administering the space of school 
buildings, for they have suggested to school 
executives other methods by which one class- 
room may be made to accommodate two groups 
of pupils. 

Probably the most notable experiment affect- 
ing the use of building space, certainly the one 
most discussed, is the plan, or rather the pro- 
gram of innovations, instituted by Superin- 
tendent Wirt at Gary, Ind. To regard it simply 
as a way of increasing use and capacity of school 
buildings would be imf air to the Gary plan. The 
unique conditions at Gary which required a 
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school system to be produced at once, without 
any previous local traditions to follow or to 
overcome, gave unusual chance for the initiative 
that Mr. Wirt has shown. In fact Mr. Wirt was 
not only unhampered by local traditions: he 
freed himself from the general traditions as 
well. His attempt to determine and meet the 
individual needs of many differing classes of 
pupils has brought a series of striking changes 
from the usual curriculum and the customary 
teaching methods. His influence on educational 
procedure is certainly one to be reckoned with. 
But one of the important claims of the Gary 
plan is increased efficiency in the use of build- 
ings. That feature of Mr. Wirt's work has a 
direct application to the subject in hand. 



The Gary Plan for Using School Facilities 

The main difficulty in the way of getting a clear- 
cut imderstanding of the Gary plan for utilizing 
school buildings is that it is not a single plan but 
rather a combination of five varying factors. 
These five factors may be stated as follows : 

1. Shops, gymnasiums, and an auditorium are 
added to the school building; play- 
grounds and school gardens are provided 
outside. 
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2. Through admmistrative readjustments all 

special rooms as well as all classrooms are 
used throughout the school day. 

3. Several classes are accommodated simul- 

taneously in auditoriums and gymnasi- 
ums. 

4. Different groups of children come to school 

at different hours. 

5. Libraries, churches, the Y. M. C. A., etc., 

are allied with the schools to the extent of 
caring for part of the children part of the 
time. 

Now of these factors the first is the only one 
involving extra building space. If one attempts 
to enlarge the numerical capacity of a school- 
house through furnishing additional rooms or 
ground space, it is clear that no financial saving 
will result imless other readjustments are also 
made. This becomes evident if we consider the 
sunplest form of school unit, which is the one- 
room schoolhouse. If we wish to double the 
capacity of such a school plant without building 
an additional classroom, we may do it by adding 
to the original building a manual training shop 
for the boys and a domestic science room for the 
girls. We may then have one group of pupils in 
the schoolroom and another group of equal size 
divided between the two shops, and we may 
have these two groups occupy the classroom and 
the shops alternately so that all of the space will 
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be used all of the time. However, this arrange- 
ment will not result in any financial saving, for 
the per capita expense of space in the shops will 
be even greater than that of space in the class- 
room. 

Financial savings may be effected through 
employing any or all of the methods listed above 
under Numbers 2, 3, 4, and 5. It is clear, for 
example, that the capacity of the building will 
be increased if we can accommodate one class 
in each special room at the same time that we 
have one class in each regular room as indicated 
by method Number 2. 

Method Number 3 is to accommodate several 
classes simultaneously in the larger special 
rooms, such as the gymnasiums and the audi- 
toriums. The same thing may be done in the 
playgrounds. In most modem buildings the 
auditoriums and gymnasiums are so large that 
it would be physically possible to accommodate 
half a dozen classes at once in each of them. 
This method of effecting economies is dependent 
on the possibility of providing general exercises 
of varied form and educational value for these 
large groups. If there were no such limitations, 
it would be quite possible to double the capacity 
of some schoolhouses by this simple device alone. 

Method Number 4 consists of having different 
groups of children come to school at different 
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hours. Here again it is clear that by the use of 
this device alone it would be possible to double 
the capacity of any schoolhouse. Indeed this is 
being done regularly in many communities 
where the familiar forms of part-time plans are 
in force. All that is necessary to double the 
capacity of a schoolhouse by this method is to 
have the building filled to capacity by one 
group of children during the first half of the day 
and by a second group of equal size during the 
latter half of the day. 

Method Number 5 is to secure the co-opera- 
tion of libraries, churches, the Y. M. C. A., and 
other agencies to the extent of getting them to 
care for part of the children during part of the 
time. Here again it is clear that the extent to 
which schoolroom capacity may be increased by 
the use of this method depends entirely on the 
amoimt of such co-operation that can be seemed. 
If these agencies will take care of half of the 
children, while the schools take care of the other 
half, the capacity of the school plant can by this 
method be doubled. 

To combine all these factors to their limits 
would be a mathematical pastime, but a task 
distinctly unpedagogical. The moment we test 
these procedures for their educational values, 
each one becomes a variable. This has been 
true at Gary. The variables have been differ- 
« 17 



ently combined at different times. They have, 
too, quite naturally, impressed various observers 
differently, even at the same time. This is one^ 
reason for the widely differing reports that have 
been made regarding both the extent and means 
of increasing building accommodations at Gary. 
Now each of the variables named above may 
yield educational advantages under some cir- 
cimistances. But for most of them these ad- 
vantages are considerably less than their mathe- 
matical possibilities especially when, as will 
frequently happen, they run athwart local prej- 
^-udices and traditions. In our judgment the 
^ factorj^ most ya>lue aJi. Gary educationally, and 
most productive when used under other con- 
ditions, is the one listed as Number 2 above. 
This consists of administrative readjustments 
through which all special rooms as well as all 
classrooms are used throughout the school day. 
This is secured through the use of ''The Platoon 
Plan" which is described in the following chap- 
ter. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE PLATOON PLAN p. 

The platoon plan is a fonn of school admmistra- --^^ - 
tion m which the children are divided into two >^ 
groups made up of equal numbers of classes. 
During the first half of the morning session one 
group of classes is engaged in regular work in the 
regular classrooms, while the second group is 
engaged in special work in special classrooms 
and in the auditorium, gjonnasium, playground, 
etc. At the mid-point of the morning session the 
two groups change places, those who have been 
in the regular rooms going to the special ones 
and those who have been doing special work 
going to the regular rooms to take up regular class 
work. In the afternoon a similar shift is made. 
Thus a given teacher is charged with the care 
and instruction, in regular lines of work, of two 
groups of pupils instead of one. To offset this 
added burden and responsibility, the teacher is 
relieved of work in the special subjects, such as 
music and physical training, which demand for 
best results not only special preparation but* a 
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special form of interest. These subjects are en- 
trusted to teachers who have this interest and 
training and who now find their whole school 
day filled with the instruction of several grades 
in their particular subjects. 

Let us suppose that we are to install the 
platoon plan in a 10 room elementary school 
having an auditorium and a gjmanasium. Two 
of the rooms are occupied by first grades, and 
here we shall leave the work unchanged. We 
now have the eight regular classrooms, the audi- 
torium, and the gynmasium at our disposal. 
We convert three of the regular classrooms into 
special rooms with equipment for work in such 
subjects as music, drawing, nature study, and 
the like. This gives us five regular rooms and 
five special rooms and only eight classes to 
occupy them. We may now enroU new children 
in sufficient numbers to fill two more classrooms. 
When our whole school above the first grade 
has been organized in two platoons which alter- 
nate in the use of the regular rooms and the 
special rooms, we find that we are accommoda- 
ting 12 classes of pupils in a 10 room building. 
We have effected a direct economy amounting 
to 20 per cent. 

While the foregoing description illustrates the 
fimdamental idea of the platoon plan, it is found 
in practice that many minor modifications im- 
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prove the results secured. In pleasant weather 
playgrounds are used instead of gjmanasiums. In 
buildings having two playrooms or two gym- 
nasiums the boys are given physical training 
work in one room and the girls in the other room 
during the same period. Other readjustments 
are made if the special rooms in the building in- 
clude such accommodations as those for manual 
training, domestic science, etc. Still further 
savings may be made if it is considered desirable 
to accommodate two classes simultaneously in 
the auditorium, in the gjonnasium, or on the 
playground. 

The platoon plan is then a readjustment in 
the relation of building and equipment to ciuri- 
culum. It aims to secure: ^-^21:5 

1. Better instruction and improved results in x 

special branches without increased ex- 
pense and without sacrificing the regular 
subjects of the cmriculum. 

2. The filling of important gaps in the present 

cmriculum without the increase in cost 
that often prohibits such additions. 

3. A more constant use of the whole school 

building and especially increased use of 
facilities usually considered "extras," 
such as auditoriimis, gjonnasiums, man- 
ual training rooms, and the like. 

4. A larger enrollment within the same build- 

ing. 
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as^ ^' The method used to meet these various aims 
involves changes and readjustments as follows: 

A slight readjustment of the teaching force. 

Some change of emphasis on teaching values. 

Rearrangement of special work, such as music, 
drawing, and physical traming. 

A modified form of departmental teaching. 

Devices and equipment to secure a more flex- 
ible use of schoolrooms. 

Rearrangement of the daily time-schedule. 

The platoon plan is easily modified to meet 
local conditions. It can be established through 
all the primary and grammar grades, or can be 
equally well combined with a junior high school 
plan. The system now in force throughout the 
schools of ICalamazoo, Michigan, is the one best 
known to the writer and is the one here used for 
illustration. In that city the plan was first 
undertaken in grades one to seven and is now 
used in grades two to six. The completion of a 
new high school building has made possible the 
transfer of all 10th grade pupils to the Central 
High School as well as the changing of three 
departmental schools into junior high schools 
which now accommodate grades seven, eight, 
and nine. 

Various experiments have been made in the 
first grade. Without detailing them the writer 
would record his personal opinion that when this 
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grade continues to some extent the principles 
and methods of the kindergarten it may wisely 
be left outside the platoon plan. When, how- 
ever, first grade children are at once introduced 
to more formal school methods, the platoon plan 
relieves the routine and does not prove confus- 
ing. When crowded conditions require the use of 
devices like the relay school, the platoon method 
of dividing the day's activities will give the chil- 
dren better care and oversight. 

Perhaps the best way to make clear just how 
the platoon plan works will be to follow its 
operations in a given school. Its essential points 
are: 

Two groups of pupils per teacher for regular 
work. 

Special teachers for special subjects. 

Rearrangement of daily time-schedule. 

Rearrangement of rooms and equipment. 



A Typical School Before Reorganization 

In this particular school the former curriculum 
included music, drawing and construction work, 
and physical training, — all taught by the grade 
teachers under the dkection of special supervis- 
ors for each subject. The supervisors or their 
assistants visited each room once in three weeks. 
Manual training was taught in the upper grades 
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by special teachers who came to the builduxg 
once a week to instruct grades five and six in 
knife work and sewing. Grades seven and eight 
were grouped under a departmental plan. The 
school day of two sessions was four hours for 
grade one, four and three-quarters hours for 
grade two, and five hours for the rest of the 
school. Except in stormy weather all grades 
below the departmental ones had morning and 
afternoon recesses of 15 minutes each. Rooms 
were seated for from 40 to 48 pupils, while en- 
rollment varied from 30 to 45 pupils to the room. 

Each semester the classes were rearranged and 
in many rooms the enrollment was divided be- 
tween the two parts of the same grade or ad- 
jacent divisions of different grades. Occasion- 
ally a half grade had a room to itself but more 
often the grades were divided the other way. 
The building had two basement playrooms and 
a good playgroimd, but the playrooms were 
seldom used except by privileged groups for a 
short time after school. The playgroimd was 
quiet except at recess and before sessions. 

This description fits the general situation in 
many schools throughout the country. It was a 
typical grade school situation with no depart- 
mental or specialized instruction below the 
seventh grade. Each room was a separate ''home 
room" with a single teacher. Yet two or three 
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features that were bothersome and seemed 
wasteful of energy became forcibly impressed 
upon the superintendent. 

In the first place there were several good 
teachers, but only one of them was entirely satis- 
factory to all the supervisors of special subjects 
and she was rapidly "going stale" from too 
close attention to the daily routine. One of the 
teachers objected with some reason to the special 
music lessons she had to take in the vain effort 
to correct her tone sense. This she almost ut- 
terly lacked and could not acquire. A num- 
ber of the teachers were perfunctory in their 
efforts to meet the demands of the course in 
physical training. Results in this work were 
better than nothing, but not much better. For 
at least one teacher, Monday was apt to be blue 
Monday and she was likely to mix her paints 
with tears. 

The time of each teacher was divided into 
small fractions with some meager results even 
when intentions were of the best. Different 
portions of time and work were subject to super- 
vision by different people and thus attention 
was scattered and the time-demands for prep- 
aration, teachers' meetings in special depart- 
ments, and so on, were often unduly increased. 
Analysis of the weekly time schedule showed 
that the amount of time assigned to special 
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subjects was very considerable. In grade three, 
for example, out of 1450 minutes weekly, 150 
minutes were given to recess and 320 more to 
music, drawing, construction, physical training 
and physiology. In grades five and six, with a 
day 10 minutes longer, there was the same time 
allowance for these special subjects and in addi- 
tion manual training had 90 minutes each week. 
Thus nearly one-third of the time in the lower 
grades and more than one-third of it in the upper 
ones was spent in auxiliary activities without 
satisfactory results and without efficient con- 
servation of the effort and energy of the teachers. 



The Reobganized School 

At this time a visit to Gary showed how an in- 
genious method had increased the working 
value of that school plant and had at the same 
time accomplished at least one other thing of 
large importance, namely the securing of a well- 
arranged and adequately supervised course in 
physical training for all grades with regular use 
of the playgrounds. A study of the work led to 
the conclusion that experimentation along simi- 
lar lines would be wise and that the supposed 
dangers of the too early application of a semi- 
departmental plan of work were probably no 
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greater than some of the difficulties that beset 
the ordinary method. 

As a result, the platoon plan was instituted 
by the author in Kalamazoo, first as an experi- 
ment in one school, then m three, and finally as 
the city's method of organization below the 
junior high school which had been assummg 
shape through the same years. The new pro- 
gram of the school, of which the former program 
has just been described, wiU serve to show how 
the platoon plan works. 

The mommg session is divided into six half- 
hour periods with five mmutes allowed at the 
opening of school for recording attendance. In 
this building every room, including the play- 
room, has a group present at 8 :40 for roU-call. 
In the building are a kindergarten and a first 
grade room which foUow individual programs. 
Then there are 10 classes arranged in pairs which 
have all their regular work, — treading, geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, etc., — ^in five rooms under 
five teachers. Each of these teachers has charge 
of all the classroom work of two groups in these 
regular subjects. Three rooms previously used 
as grade rooms are now given up to special or 
supplementary use. Two are equipped with 45 
desks each, three different sizes being used in 
each room. The third room has 35 movable 
chairs of two sizes and with tablet arms so that 
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written lessons can be given. In addition this 
room has 15 low chairs for the smaller children 
of the primary grades. This is the Uterature 
room. 

One of the other rooms is used for penman- 
ship and nature study on alternate days and 
accommodates also the fifth and sixth grade 
sewing classes once a week. The third room is 
used m the same way for music and drawing. 
When work is being given to a class in music 
the drawing teacher is busy at another build- 
ing. 

Let us call the advanced half of each pair of 
rooms or groups the A classes^ and the other 
half the B classes. At 8 :45 the A classes begin 
in their regular rooms an hour and a half of 
work and recitation under their regular teachers. 
Most of them met there for roU-call and re- 
mained when the other groups began in the 
special rooms. In the regular rooms the usual 
method of class work still governs. If the class 
has the usual number^ of from 30 to 40 pupils, 
some recitations are imdertaken in one group but 
in other subjects the pupils are arranged in two 
divisions, one division studjdng while the other 
recites. 

At first thought the limiting of regular classes 
to half of the time of each session and the pos- 
sible breakmg of the group into two recitation 
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divisions would seem to entail a heavy deduc- 
tion from the customary time-allotment. In 
practice this does not prove to be the case, for 
some of the work hitherto classed as regular is 
transferred to the special rooms and hence to the 
special time-allotment. Besides, the time-allot- 
ment of the course of study for arithmetic or 
reading usually covers all the time given in that 
room to those subjects. Since, in most school 
systems, a class of over 30 pupils usually has 
two divisions, each pupil really has far less 
actual teaching time in most of the subjects 
than the course of study and time-allotment 
indicate. Hence comparison of the old and new 
assignments of time for the regular subjects 
shows surprisingly slight changes. For this 
reason the paired groups may sometimes include 
pupils of three half-grades, without loss to the 
children or an over-tax of the teacher. All super- 
intendents and principals know how often num- 
bers in certain grades will make one class small 
while the next is crowded. So far as numbers 
modify arrangement, the new method is prac- 
tically as flexible as the former one. 

At 8 :45 two of the B groups go to the play- 
ground if the weather is pleasant or stay m the 
playrooms if it is inclement. They make some 
noise but unless the playroom is badly located 
the noise does not disturb the children in the 
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other parts of the building. Two more of the B 
groups go to the special teachers of music and 
penmanship in their special rooms^ and the fifth 
group goes to the literature room. Here this 
class undertakes reading, dramatization, study 
of poetry, or story telling, under the direction of 
a teacher selected for her ability in the literary 
and interpretative side of reading. 

In this school there are two instructors in 
physical training during the morning session. 
One looks after the games and exercise of the 
girls from two rooms while the other has charge 
of the boys from two rooms. In the afternoon, 
by a slight shifting of program, one instructor is 
sufficient and the other goes to another building 
for the half day. 

At 9 :15, and again at 9 :45, the B groups shift 
rooms and activities. The A groups remain in 
their rooms until 10:15 when the A groups and 
B groups change places. Then all the B groups 
settle in the regular rooms for the rest of the 
forenoon and the A groups take up their special 
classes, changing each half hour. 

The afternoon program is similarly arranged 
in four half-hour periods. Each group has five 
periods in regular rooms and five in special 
rooms each day. All classes below the fifth 
grade have one period in each session in the 
gymnasium or on the playgroimd. Supervised 
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play takes up the greater portion of the time. 
These periods supercede the recesses of the old 
plan. The fifth and sixth grades usually have 
but one period a day on the playground. Their 
schedule has to provide for an hour and a half 
of manual training once a week and hence exact 
alternations are broken up. Each group has 
Hterature every day and music, drawing, and 
penmanship every other day, or at least the 
equivalent of this in a program covering a two 
weeks cycle. 

Thus eight classrooms with the playrooms or 
playground accommodate 10 classes of children. 
In this way the school accommodates two extra 
classes. This is partly because there are suit- 
ajble playrooms in the basement for use in bad 
weather. Ten groups thus administered need 
10 teachers. If the playrooms are large and 
two classes are cared for simultaneously in 
each playroom, the total number of added classes 
accommodated in this building becomes four 
instead of two. 

With a five hour day the maximmn nmnber of 
groups that can be cared for in one set of special 
rooms is 10 when all the special subjects are 
carried through the day in single classes with 
half-hour periods. Twelve groups may be cared 
for with the same total nmnber of rooms if some 
classes are doubled, for by this method six 
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double groups may be cared for during the six 
half-hour periods of the forenoon and six in the 
four half-hour periods of the afternoon. 

These calculations are based on special work 
comprising classes in five subjects such as music^ 
drawing, writing, literature, and play. On this 
basis the platoon plan will be found most eco- 
nomical of buUdmg space when there are five, 
six, 10, or 12 double groups in the school. If, 
however, the building has accommodations for 
other sorts of special work, such as domestic 
science, manual training, laboratory, or library 
work, these multiples will not necessarily hold 
for all special groups. 

Building space, however, and the time of 
special teachers in alternating subjects, like 
music and drawing, or penmanship and nature 
study, will be used most economically by hold- 
ing the basal organization of double groups on 
these multiples, so long as the number of periods 
in the school day is unchanged. 
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CHAPTERm 

PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZATION 

Local conditions will detennine how far downjujc 

, II II ■ II '"" ^ ^ 

the grades it is wise to carry the platoon plan. 
In places now using the system, observers who 
are practically unanimous as to its advantages 
for the middle and upper grades are divided in 
opinion as to the wisdom of applying it to the 
first grade. Naturally the further it is carried, the 
larger will be the saving of room, so long as ex- 
pensive fractions above the ten-group or twelve- 
group arrangement are avoided. But mere 
economy of room ought not to be the criterion. 
A few first grade rooms, conducted on the 
new plan, have shown that the first grade pupils 
accomplish as good work as before, but the 
transition from kindergarten to the new plan is 
rather abrupt. The new plan may well be used, 
however, in crowded buildings where two first 
grades are using one room. It secures an amoimt 
of instruction time equal to that given under the 
old arrangement, and gives besides the chance 
for supervised play and outdoor exercise. 
» 33 
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Whatever grade limits are established^ the 
essentials of organizatio n are those already in- 
dicated : 

1. Each regular teacher instructs two groups 
in the regular subjects, thus being responsible 
for the work of from 70 to 80 pupils in the fim- 
damental branches, but being relieved from re- 
sponsibiUty for the auxiliary subjects. 

2. Five half-hour periods each day are spent 
by each class in special lines of work under 
special teachers. These usually include art, 
music, physical training, literature, and one or 
two others chosen according to local conditions, 
from among penmanship, nature study, manual 
trainmg, agriculture, library work, and the like. 
' The two groups imder a regular teacher may 
be called Group A and Group B and are cared 
for in one regular room. It is thus clear that if 
each group spends half of the time in the regular 
room, it must be cared for in other parts of the 
school plant during the other half of the day. 

The special teachers are selected because of 
special training or qualifications and the in- 
structors in a given subject are under the direc- 
tion of the supervisor of that department. The 
art teachers, for example, form a group under 
the supervisor of art. The same is true of music, 
of physical training, of manual training, etc. In 
Kalamazoo the specific plan for art and music 
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provides a two-day schedule with these subjects 
alternating for a given class. 

One period in each session is given to phjrsical 
training for grades through the fourth^ and one 
period a day to physical training for grades five 
and six/ with the other period left free as a 
study period. In one building penmanship and 
nature study alternate. This experiment has 
been successful and there is shown a possibility 
of developing nature study and elementary 
science in this way when competent teachers 
can be secured. 



Length and Abrangement of Day 

Experience has shown that the half-hour unit >/ 
for special classes is better than the plan of 
allowing 45 minutes or an hour. In Kalamazoo 
the first three afternoon periods have been 
lengthened to 35 minutes each in the belief 
that 35 minutes in the afternoon are no more 
than equivalent in value to 30 minutes in the 
forenoon. These 35 minutes include time for 
the passing of classes. To this extent (15 min- 
utes) the school day has been lengthened at 
Kalamazoo. But the lengthening of the day is 
not essential to the successful working of the 
plan and the exact length of periods is not very 
important. Adjustment to a local time-schedule 
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is a matter of manipulation. In general the 10 
or the 12 half-hour day will be found best. The 
daily allotment of time to the various subjects 
varies from grade to grade. For illustration the 
accompanjdng daily time-schedule for grades 
five and six may be considered. 

DAILY TIME-SCHEDULE FOR GRADES FIVE AND SIX 



Regular 160 MiniuU* 




Geography 
Aiithmetio 


30 minutes 
30 " 


Language 

Reaoing (baaio) and hiatory alternating 

Spelling 


30 " 
36 •• 
26 " 


Special 160 Minutes 


—^' 


Music or art 


30 " 


Physioal training and physiology 
Literature including supplementary reading 


30 " 


30 " 


Penmanship including written lessons 


30 •• 


Study assigned and supervised 


30 " 



Manual training usually takes one half-session 
per week from regular grade work. This time 
may be taken from literature, physical training, 
or study, but not from music or art. Hence the 
weekly total of time as assigned above would be 
reduced in either the regular or special groups 
of studies by the 90 minutes given to manual 
training. It will be seen from the time-schedule 
that the old-fashioned recesses are discarded. 
The allotment of time for four of the grades 
under the old plan and the new is shown in the 
time-schedules for grades three and four and 
for grades five and six presented on page 37. 
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WEEKLY TIM&SCHEDOt.E FOR GRADES THREE AH 
KALAMAZOO 


D FOUR IN 




Now 


Old 


^ogTBphr and nature itudy 
Phonics and Bpelling 

Pbjffloal trmning 
Phj-Biology 

FaaainB of claBBea and baseiseut rectsa 

Study haure 

OpeMng™™«« 


100 

ii 

100 

il 

30 
80 


100 
300 

1 

ISO 


Total 


1.676 


,.5« 





n™ 


Old 


Art 
























Language 






Hirtory 








•?, 


126 










































20 


Total 


1,676 


1,600 



Under the new time-allotments, the assigmnents 
for the fundamental subjects and the auxiliary 
ones are not greatly changed. The rearrange- 
ment of time for reading places some of that 
work under the special heading of hterature. 
The time for physical training is considerably 
increased and made more valuable through 
special instruction and through the use of the 
playground. The time for music and art re- 
mains either the same or is slightly decreased. 
But the results from the instruction by special 
teachers show distinct improvement in quaUty 
and amount of work done. 

On pages 39 and 40 are schedules showing the 
standard time-allotment in Cleveland and the 
time-allotment adopted for the schools in which 
the platoon plan was tried in the fall of 1915. An 
examination of these schedules will show that the 
time given to the fundamental subjects and to 
the auxiliary ones imder the standard time-allot- 
ment and under the platoon plan was as follows: 





Grade 




i 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


s 


subjeots lUidei ^Iodh plan 


1.085 


1,090 
1,050 
360 
4S0 


360 
380 


1.0B0 
390 


!,0B0 

305 
3O0 


1,080 


1.040 
435 



It may seem that the new time arrangement 
emphasizes the auxiliary subjects and reduces 
the allotment for the ftmdamental studies. The 
actual redistribution is in reality slight ^ce 
work previously classed as regular is in the new 
plan transferred to the special group although 
the nature of the work remains unchanged. 



WEEKLY TIME-SCHEDULE IN MINUTES PER WEEK FOR ALL 
ORADB8 IN CLEVELAND FOR REGULAR AND SPECIAL SUB- 
JECTS ACCORDINO TO PRESENT PRESCRIBED COURSE 











Grade 










1 


' 


3 


• 


« 


• 


7 


« 


Writing 

History 
Geograpliy 


fi« 

136 


6« 


12; 

3( 


31( 
181 

41 


25; 

190 
40 


2i; 


24( 

7; 

131 


240 
200 

135 


ToUl 


S36 


,,.a 


I.OBO 


,,,.. 


1,080 


1,080 


1.040 


1,040 


Aimliary gubjecto 


7£ 


1 


7! 


I 


SO 
90 
60 
30 


1 


SO 
1 






SO 
M 
100 


Toml 


... 


3^ 




- 


3.5 


395 


435 


435 


Gtuid Uial 


u™ 


...» 


,.450 


.... 


■,.r. 


1,475 


1,476 


1,47S 


Per oenl auiilUry 


5? 


73 


75 


. 


73 


73 


70 
30 


70 
3U 



1j 






WEEKLY TIME-SCHEDULE IN MINUTES PER WEEK FOR ALL 
GRADES IN CLEVELAND FOR REOULAK AND SPECIAL SUB- 
JECTS ACCORDING TO PROPOSED PLATOON PLAN 





Grade 


Subjsota Id n«ulM roamg 


2 


3 


' 


fi 


• 


' 


S 


as.. 


la 


ii; 


18( 
15( 


14S 
150 




150 
241 


75 


Total 




7ao 


7» 




"» 


750 


7M 


Subjeou iD tpcFial rooms 


60 
300 


It 

z 


71 
210 


150 
75 
180 


IM 

71 


ISO 
BO 

00 

75 

ISO 
00 




reBding" 

Drawing 

PhyaiJtniining. pbyuology. and 

Manual trainina and domBatic 


150 
75 
90 


Total 




,» 


750 




760 


760 


760 


Grand total 


1,500 


,.™, 


1,500 


1.500 


1,500 


1,500 


1.600 


Per oent funiismcntal 
Per Cont BUiiliBry 


IS 


s 


7( 


lis 


^ 


70 
30 


30 



• Fundamental aubjeot tranaisn 



The platoon plan readjusts time diviaons with 
apparent advantage to both pupils and teachers. 
In practice the day proves more full of variety 
and the work does not become tedious. The 
breaks in the customary routine and the re- 



laxation gained through exercise help rather 
than hinder. In the regular rooms the teacher 
concentrates her efforts more effectively for she 
has fewer subjects. This has proved so im- 
portant to the teachers that the slight increase 
in the length of the day has evoked little criti- 
cism. Since the range of demand on the teach- 
er's resources is reduced, worry is lessened. 
Many good teachers who were formerly trou- 
bled over their lack of skill in such special sub- 
jects as music and drawing are now able to 
show good results from steady effort m the lines 
for which their equipment has best prepared 
them. The same is true of other teachers who 
did not worry under the former arrangement 
but who skipped the things they coidd not 
easily do. 

Supervision ^ / 

The new plan renders supervision more eflfec- I 
tive. In a school sjrstem which had, under the 
old plan, 100 teachers conducting music classes 
which must aU be visited by the supervisor, 10 
special teachers should easily carry the entire 
grade work in music. As these teachers have 
special preparation and are concentrating their 
efforts, they can be brought together frequently 
for consultation and less of the supervisor's time ^ 
is needed to inspect their class work. Hence in a 
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small system a supervisor under the new plan 
can teach part of the time. In larger places one 
or more assistant supervisors might be dis- 
pensed with. Supervision under the new plan is 
more effective and less expensive. 

General supervision of regular teachers is not 
reduced in amount, but it is rendered easier since 
the programs of regular work are iminterrupted 
by the special work and by the visits of the 
supervisors of special subjects. Moreover, each 
teacher is relieved from the multiplicity of meet- 
ings and the requirements involved when each 
is responsible for the work of her grade in all 
the lines of regular and special work. 
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CHAPTER IV 

PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 

Before the platoon plan is put into operation, 
careful provision must be made to take care of 
a nimiber of small but important details, for if 
they are neglected, the petty worries of the first 
few months are apt to obscure the real merits 
of the plan. Several matters must be provided 
for before any change is made in the manner of 
administering the school. The first requisite is 
to have some place for each class during each 
period. If the classes are arranged in pairs so 
that two use each regular grade room during the 
day, there must be another place free each period 
for the group not in the regular room. If there 
are five classes on the platoon plan in the regular 
classrooms, there must be at least three other 
rooms besides a playground or a gymnasium 
or a large plajrroom. Under favorable circum- 
stances, two play groups may frequently be 
cared for in one place either indoors or outdoors 
although they will often require two teachers, 
one to take the boys of two groups while the 
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other has charge of the girls of the same two 
groups. 

EQXnPMENT OF SPECIAL RoOMS 

Much petty difficulty will be avoided if the 
equipment of special rooms is carefully worked 
out beforehand. Mention has already been 
made of the arrangement of desks in special 
rooms. Ample storage space in these rooms will 
prove helpful in the handling of classes. For 
instance, in the music room one set of music 
books for each grade can be provided and it will 
then be unnecessary for each pupil to be pro- 
vided with an individual book. Shelf room or 
pigeon-holes should be provided in the art room 
for the systematic storage of individual material, 
class by class. 

In some cases it has been found possible to 
effect a saving in material and in time by sup- 
plying a set of paints, crayons, etc., for each 
desk in the art room and charging each pupil a 
small amount for their use. In practice it has 
been found that 20 cents a year from each pupil 
(10 cents a semester) covered the cost of these 
supplies, whereas formerly most pupils bought 
sets of paints and brushes each year at a cost 
of 25 cents, and in addition had to purchase 
crayons and some extra paints. 

In the literature room most of the supple- 
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mentary reading can be concentrated if good 
bookcases are provided. Where this is done, the 
saving in wear on books, as well as in the num- 
ber of sets needed, will be appreciable. 



Storage of Pupils' Books 

Another important matter is provision for 
taking care of the books and stationery of the 
pupils. As two groups are accommodated in one 
room, some provision must be made for storing 
two sets of books. It is not practicable to do 
this in one desk. In Kalamazoo, several rooms 
have been equipped with galvanized iron boxes 
of sufficient size to accommodate a pupil's set 
of books. These boxes are kept in racks along 
the wall. Sometimes the pupils are sent to the 
racks to get their books when they need to use 
them. In other cases teachers prefer to have the 
pupils take their boxes of books to the desks 
with them. These details can be variously 
worked out, but failure to make satisfactory 
provision for storing books is sure to result in 
losses and to bring serious objections against 
the whole plan at the beginning. 

If 40 or 48 is taken as the unit for extra equip- 
ment of this sort, it is economical to have the 
racks for these boxes made in half imits. Such 
half-racks are easily moved and a smaller supply 
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will suffice for several rooms. For example, if 
two groups niunbering together 70 pupils are 
assigned to one room having 48 desks, it wiU be 
found that an equipment of 24 book boxes fitting 
into a half-imit rack will meet the requirements 
of that room for the term. 

Wardrobes 

The care of wraps is also important, but in most 
buildings it may be arranged without mstalling 
much extra equipment. In older buildings many 
wardrobes are large enough to hold the wraps 
of two groups. In most buildings two ward- 
robes can easily accommodate the wraps of 
three groups. Where these arrangements are not 
practicable, lockers or movable racks can some- 
times be provided in the halls. Accessibility is 
important since trips to and from the play- 
ground mvolve gettmg wraps from wardrobes 
and putting them back. 

Furniture 

Recent improvements in movable furniture 
help in the problem of equipping special rooms. 
Heavy desks or chairs of the Moulthrop type are 
available for the art room, though fixed chairs 
and desks are usually preferable. Lighter mov- 
able chairs are desirable for the literature room 
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and also for the music room when that is sep- 
arate. In general movable furniture of at least 
two sizes in two or three rooms will be found 
helpful in conducting the special work and of 
great advantage when the rooms are used for 
clubs and other meetings in the evening. Where 
fixed seats and desks are used an equipment 
of 48 divided among nmnbers 2, 3, 4, and 5 
gives good accommodations^ although it gives 
the room a somewhat irregular appearance. 

Signal System 

Still another necessity is a good automatic signal 
system for the special rooms. As pupils move to 
and from the regular rooms only once in the 
middle of each session^ the usual building sig- 
nals will do for these rooms. A complete set of 
automatic signals for all rooms is better. 

Cost op Special Equipment 

All these equipment needs should be met be- 
forehand. They involve a substantial first cost 
in a good-sized building; yet it is a cost much 
below that of the construction of a single room. 
Liberal provision for the change to the new plan 
will seldom amount to $1000 per building. The 
cost of each new classroom is from four to 10 
times that amount. This consideration ought to 
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help in securing first-class equipment rather 
than relying on makeshift devices. After the 
changes have been made^ the displaced furni- 
ture of the regular sort will be available for use 
in other buildings. 

Recording Attendance 

One of the first problems to meet and solve is 
the distribution of responsibility for keeping 
the attendance and other records of the double 
groups. Two plans are practicable. In the first 
place^ reports^ enrollment, and records for both 
groups may be taken in charge by the regular 
teacher, who should then be assisted at roll-call 
and in clerical work by one of the special teach- 
ers. The alternative plan is to have groups meet 
for roll-call and dismissal in the different rooms 
of the building, including the gymnasium. It is 
then possible to divide impartially among all the 
teachers the responsibility for record-keeping. 
In the writer's opinion, this latter method gives 
better administrative results. It also equalizes 
this sort of work between the regular and special 
teachers. 

Size of Classes 

One of the most difficult problems is to de- 
termine how many children shall be admitted to 
the double groups. If a city has as many pupils 
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as 48 in each room, the doublmg process charges 
each teacher with the care of 96 children. No 
one can endorse such an arrangement^ although 
it seems to be true that the care of 96 pupils 
under the platoon plan is no heavier an overload 
for the teacher than that of 48 under the old 
plan. Forty ought to be the maximmn niunber 
under the standard plan and 80 can be placed 
in the double groups of the platoon plan with- 
out hardship for teacher or pupils. Groups 
of from 70 to 75 will give still better results. 
The new arrangement frequently brings to the 
regular teacher two groups or classes of the same 
grade. But occasionally a half-day group will 
combine two sets of pupils from adjacent half 
grades; as, for example, the last half of the third 
and the first half of the fourth grade, so that one 
teacher will be giving instruction in three half- 
grades of the ciuriculum. While this should be 
avoided, especially in the upper grades, it pre- 
sents no greater difficulty than might arise from 
the same problem under ordinary conditions. 



Playground Wobk and EQxnPMENT 

If efficient instructors in physical training are 
secured, the use of the playground will easily 
work itself out. But the principal can greatly 
help here through the adjustment of groups and 
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playground space so that no portion of the build- 
ing will be exposed to undue annoyance dur- 
ing warm weather when windows are open. A 
large, well-equipped playground is an advantage, 
though excellent results may be secured even 
in restricted yards and with little apparatus. 

There is now an abundance of group games 
available for children from five to 15 years of 
age. The rhythmic games and the competitive 
ones, like pass-ball, volley-ball, and kickety- 
kick, never lose their charm and require little 
in the way of apparatus. Sand boxes, teeters, 
and swings are provided at sUght expense. It 
is unwise to invest much money in heavier 
apparatus imless the ground is to be a center for 
community use and to have afternoon and even- 
ing supervision. This subject is treated in 
greater detail in the Survey Report entitled, 
"Education through Recreation." 

Physical training mstructors should have a 
longer day and receive higher pay than class- 
room teachers. They should supervise the play- 
grounds before and after school and, when pos- 
sible, arrangements should be made to have 
them there on Saturday morning. Noise on the 
playground during the session wiU at first cause 
some complaint from other teachers, but tactful 
care on the part of playground instructors wiU 
reduce the noise and the shifting of activities 
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tp diflferent parts of the playground will reduce 
the complamts. The refreshmg and stimulatmg 
value of outdoor play on the other lines of work 
will soon atone for the noise except in the view 
of a few case-hardened complainants. 



Not a Departmental Plan 

It is likely that the platoon plan will be opposed 
by those who have objections to "depart- 
mentalizing the lower grades.'^ It is not a de- 
partmental plan. It might; with some justice^ 
be described as semi-departmental^ but on the 
same basis the former single-room method might 
well be described as at least partially depart- 
mental. Most cities now have special instruc- 
tion in music and art. In Michigan every city 
of 10,000 or over is required by law to give in- 
struction in physical training, and many smaller 
places throughout the country are doing the 
same thing. In some places construction work 
in primary grades is put in charge of a manual 
training teacher. In larger places the different 
rooms are often visited alternately by supervisor 
and assistant. Thus even in the first grade pupils 
must become acquainted with from three to six 
instructors besides the regular teacher who pro- 
ject themselves into the daily program "for 
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instruction, admonition, or reproof" at various 
intervals throughout the month. 

The truth is that the enrichment of courses 
of study has left the conventional methods of 
school administration overloaded pedagogically 
as well as ciunbersome in administration. The 
platoon plan is simpler in administration and 
more efficient in concentrating energy than 
many of the grade organizations which it re- 
places. It is not departmental in the sense in 
which that term is applied to the jimior high 
school and to similar arrangements in the upper 
grammar grades. Yet it has enough similar 
features to make the transition from sixth to 
seventh grade, for instance, more natural and a 
less unsettling procedure than has been the 
transition from the traditional eighth grade to 
the high school. 

As to the difficulties from divided energy or 
attention which some have feared, one can 
simply say that in practice they have not arisen 
in the everyday use of the plan. The whole at- 
mosphere of the schools working in this new 
way reflects comfort and effectiveness. 
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CHAPTER V 
COSTS 

There are five factors which must be considered 
m comparing the cost of running a school m the 
conventional way with the cost of operating the 
same school after it has been reorganized on the 
platoon plan. These five factors are expense of 
equipment, supplies, teachmg, supervision, and 
building space. The first two of these five 
factors involve relatively slight changes in ex- 
pense and may well be considered together^ 



Equipment and Supplies 

If one were to equip a new school with the pur- 
pose of operating it on the platoon plan, the 
equipment would cost only slightly more than 
standard equipment. There would be additional 
accommodations for children's wraps and boxes 
or lockers for caring for the children's books. 
Equipping the special rooms with seats of dif- 
ferent sizes and styles might be slightly more 
expensive than furnishing them with the stand- 
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ard seating arrangement. These costs become 
somewhat more serious when an existing school 
is reorganized and equipment supplied for ad- 
ministering it by the platoon plan. 

As has already been stated in Chapter IV, it 
will generally be found that all necessary altera- 
tions may be made in a 10 or 12 room building 
at a cost not in excess of $1000. The equipment 
of special rooms, such as the music and art 
rooms, will be found to be less expensive than 
such equipment usually is when scattered 
through eight or 10 rooms in the same building. 
Moreover, the results are far superior. The ex- 
pense for suppUes may vary greatly according 
to the methods used in different plans of work, 
but compared with the other cost items this is 
almost negligible and will be found substantially 
the same under both plans of administration. 



Teaching Costs 

In general approximately two-thirds of the ex- 
pense of operation and maintenance in a school 
system is that for teachers' salaries. The funda- 
mental idea of the platoon plan is to divide all 
the children into two platoons, consisting of 
equal numbers of classes and to have one group 
engage in special work while the other group 
engages in regular work. This rearrangement 
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provides for the use of all parts of the building 
all the time, and it further provides for more 
efficient work in the special branches. It is clear, 
however, that the economies thus effected are the 
indirect ones of increased efficiency of instruc- 
tion and the direct ones of saving in the use of 
building space. The use of the plan does not 
necessarily involve any direct economies in 
teachers' salaries. 

If there are 40 pupils per teacher under the 
old plan and the same number under the new 
one, no saving in the pay-roll will result. Unless 
less expensive teachers are employed for some 
part of the work, there are only two ways in 
which direct economies in teachers' salaries can 
be effected. The first and most important is to 
have two groups on the playground in charge 
of one teacher. If the playground is weU ar- 
ranged and if there are good pla}rroom accom- 
modations for use in inclement weather, this 
doubling of the play groups is frequently pos- 
sible. This is especially true in the case of the 
lower grades, where it is not always necessary 
to divide the boys and girls into separate groups 
for playground games. 

Let us suppose that we have a 10-room build- 
ing with a plajrroom and an auditorium. Under 
the old plan of administration, this building 
accommodates 10 classes, of which two are first 
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grades and will not enter into the reorganization* 
This leaves eight regular classes, and when 
the school is reorganized on the platoon plan, 
the auditorium and pla}rroom are in continuous 
use and two more classes are enrolled, making a 
total of 10 classes on the platoon plan. Five of 
these classes are constantly engaged in regular 
work in the regular rooms and five others in 
special work in special rooms. Normally these 
10 classes require 10 teachers. At any given 
time two of them are engaged in playground or 
playroom work under the guidance of two play 
teachers. 

If these play groups are doubled during one 
session, one teacher will do the work of two 
teachers during half of the day, and half of the 
time of one teacher will be saved. This teacher 
would then spend the other half of the day at 
another school under a similar arrangement. 
If all the play groups were doubled, the entire 
time of one teacher would be saved. These dif- 
ferent possibilities mean that the teaching of 10 
classes of children may be done by 10 teachers, 
by nine and a half teachers, or by nine teachers, 
depending on the arrangement adopted. 

In a similar way it is possible to group two 
classes in the auditorium for literature work or 
other work. When this is done, the time of one 
teacher is saved. This is the second method of 
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saving on teachers' salaries which was referred 
to above. 

These computations as to possible economies 
in teachers' salaries have been presented because 
these adjustments have been successfully made 
in existing systems and because it is well to 
consider carefully every possible economy. It 
should be emphatically stated, however, that 
it is educationally imwise to endeavor to make 
large financial economies through increasing 
the number of children cared for by each teacher. 
The doubling of groups is possible on the play- 
groimd, in the playroom, or in the auditoriimi. 
But it is educationally imdesirable if the groups 
are so large that the effectiveness of the work is 
reduced. The truest economies effected through 
the platoon plan are frequently those that are 
made by leaving the number of children in the 
school building unchanged, but reducmg the 
size of classes by redistributing the children in 
smaller groups. Thus in the case of the school 
used above as an illustration, eight of the original 
10 classes were reorganized on the platoon plan 
and two new classes added through the saving 
of space which resulted when the auditorium 
and playroom were used continuously. If these 
eight classes had consisted of an average of 45 
pupils each, it would be possible imder the new 
plan to reduce them to an average of 36 pupils 
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each. This would mvolve the employment of 
two additional teachers, but it would not re- 
quire the construction of additional school- 
rooms. It would probably be a far more eco- 
nomical procedure from an educational point of 
view to reduce the classes from 45 each to 36 
each than it would to add two new classes. 



Supervision 

Economies in the cost of supervision imder the 
platoon plan are of both the direct sort, resulting 
through decreased expenditures, and of the in- 
dkect sort, resultmg from mcreased efficiency. 
Smce the supervisors of special subjects look 
after work done by specialists in a few rooms 
instead of having to oversee work done by all 
the teachers in all the classrooms, their super- 
visory task is far less complicated and much less 
time is spent in the non-productive procedure 
of going from one place to another. This is be- 
cause the number of rooms in which special 
work m a given subject is done under the platoon 
plan is only slightly more than one-tenth of the 
number which must be supervised imder the 
old plan. The resulting economies in the super- 
vision of the special subjects have been foimd to 
be really important. For example, the salary 
list for supervisors of special subjects in Kala- 
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mazoo for the school year 1915-16 amounts to 
$8,670, but two-thirds of these supervisors act 
as instructors during a part of the time and the 
actual cost charged to supervision is a little 
less than $5,300. This school system had the 
same number of supervisors of special subjects 
under the old plan. Hence there is a saving m 
actual cost of supervision of $3,370, or a reduc- 
tion of 38 per cent from the former figure. 



Building Space 

Economies in building space are by far the most 
important financial economies resulting from the 
platoon plan. In the case of the building used 
as an illustration, a 10-room school with audi- 
torimn and playroom has been made to ac- 
commodate 12 classes. This is a saving of two 
classrooms, or an increase of 20 per cent with- 
out a new building investment. If we include 
the cost of land and equipment, accommodations 
for each class in a modem school in a city like 
Cleveland involve an investment of $10,000. 
In the case of the school mentioned, this means 
a saving of $20,000 for the two rooms. If the 
school buildings of a city are improvided with 
special rooms, these savings cannot be effected. 
If the city is generously provided with special 
rooms in its school buildings, the savings will be 
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proportionately larger. In practice it is found 
that these direct savings are not likely to fall 
below 15 per cent and will seldom go above 35 
per cent. 
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CHAPTER VI 

BUILDING PROBLEMS OF CLEVELAND 

The situation with respect to school buildings 
in Cleveland, like that in most large cities, may 
be described as composite. Old buildings, now 
almost obsolete, are still in use. Middle-aged 
buildings, excellent in their day, but with re- 
stricted accommodations, house thousands of 
children. First-class new buildings of recent 
construction and the most generous accommoda- 
tions are sprinkled throughout the city. It is 
the imanimous opinion of all who have dealt 
with those portions of the Cleveland Survey 
that are concerned with the buildings that 
Cleveland's schools average better in construc- 
tion, convenience, educational facilities, and 
up-keep than those of most large cities. This 
is especially true of the buildings constructed 
imder the direction of the present business ad- 
ministration of the schools. Much has been 
done also in bringing the equipment of old build- 
ings fairly well up to date. This entire subject is 
discussed more fully in the Survey Report en- 
titled, "School Buildings and Equipment." 
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In the 1915 directory of the Board of Educar 
tion 105 schools are listed outside of special 
schools. In these are 30 manual training and 
domestic science centers, 91 auditoriimis and 
halls, 80 dispensaries, 43 gymnasiiuns, 48 shower 
baths, and two swimming-pools. All of these 
facilities are being constantly increased through 
the construction of new buildings. While only 
a few of the playgroimds are large, most of them 
are larger than the usual city school yards. 
They are well drained and most of them have 
been resurfaced either with gravel or with a 
layer of fine crushed stone. Twenty-five of them 
have playgroimd equipment, but the usable and 
movable parts of this equipment are stored 
away during the school year and brought out 
only during summer vacations. 

These facilities are of large potential educar 
tional value. They are exceedingly expensive 
and if they are not regularly used, they consti- 
tute an improfitable investment. In Cleveland 
the use of these facilities has not been fully de- 
veloped. Among the buildings visited by the 
writer, there were three which had fine basement 
playrooms for boys and girls. In one they were 
used as gathering places before sessions; in 
another, one room had been taken for sewing 
classes and the other for an evening club of 

boys; in the third they were not used at all 
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except for storing surplus desks and a lawn- 
mower. 

The playgrounds were bare and silent except 
at recess. Perhaps they were kept bare in order 
to insure silence. Several excellent gymnasiums 
were visited. Only two were foimd in use and in 
only one building did both room and program 
give evidence that the different classes secured 
systematic opportunities to use the gymnasiimis. 
In several buildings, because of crowding, the 
auditoriums were used for one or more overflow 
classes which precluded any other use. But in 
none of the buildings visited was anything but 
occasional use planned for auditoriimis, though 
several buildings had good arrangements for 
such occasional use. The writer visited school 
buildings steadily for 10 days without finding 
any auditorimn actually in use except as an over- 
flow room. 



Building Situation Growing Acute 

Two conditions common in large cities are now 
making Cleveland's building situation acute. 
No resident needs to be told at this time of the 
critical situation with regard to school fimds. 
It is sufficient to say that a combination of re- 
strictive tax legislation, a low local valuation, 
and the rapid school building program of the 
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past few years have produced a situation which 
seems to elude all hope of securing adequate 
funds for erecting needed buildings within the 
next few years. 

The second condition is that of rapid growth, 
together with congestion of population in unex- 
pected places. This has made new buildings 
inadequate and necessitated such makeshifts 
as relays within regular buildings, part-time 
classes, the erection of temporary buildings, 
and the renting of emergency quarters. All of 
these devices are used in Cleveland and in some 
cases, as at Memorial Schools, all of them are in 
use simultaneously. 

In so far as the platoon plan results in a saving 
of space or provides for the more efficient use 
of available space, there is an opportunity in 
Cleveland to secure from it valuable immediate 
results. This opportunity is so real and the need 
so manifest that a word of caution is in order. 
The platoon plan should be administered for the 
purpose of securing improved educational re- 
sults and not simply as an economical device to 
save room. The crowding that steadily forces 
problems of accommodation on the Cleveland 
school authorities carries with it the constant 
tendency to stretch existing facilities. 

Nevertheless this problem has been met with 
much skill. In several buildings the seating imit 
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is 48 and an occasional room enrolls 45 or more, 
but visits to several of the more crowded build- 
ings showed that the average attendance there 
was slightly over 40. For the best results in 
teaching, this average should be reduced. The 
platoon plan is a cost-reducing plan imder 
ordinary conditions. When enrollment steadily 
increases, there is naturally a temptation to 
push to their limit all administrative changes 
that show a saving in cost. The platoon plan, 
like other adjustments that result in econo- 
mies, must be judged primarily on the basis of 
its educational value. 



Special Teachebs for the Platoon Plan 

In a large school system wide-spread adoption 
of the platoon plan involves a considerable re- 
arrangement of the teaching force. This is the 
most important of several reasons which indi- 
cate the wisdom of a gradual and progressive 
adoption instead of a sudden one. Practically 
all the special teachers required can be de- 
veloped from within the regular corps. The 
physical training teachers are possible excep- 
tions to this rule. Teachers with grade experi- 
ence whose special interests are in drawing or 
music or the literary side of reading become ex- 
cellent special teachers if they have the re- 
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quisite sympathy and judgment to deal with 
children of several grades and ages. 

Frequently good instructors in physical train- 
ing may be developed in the same way from the 
regular corps though the number having the re- 
quisite preliminary training is not so large as in 
the other branches mentioned. In Cleveland, 
however, a good number should be f oimd who 
could easily equip themselves for this work, for 
playgroimd activities in this city have been well 
planned and are imder skilled supervision. This 
work must have aroused the interest of many 
grade teachers and is giving as good results as 
can be hoped for imder the present system of 
organization and supervision. Yet it is nearly 
certam that the supervisors of the work them- 
selves would freely confess its inadequacy to fill 
the needs of the children. If, as is provided in 
buildings having the platoon plan, the present 
leaders can be given skilled assistants and gen- 
erous allotments of time, Cleveland's work in 
physical training will soon be a model for other 
cities to follow. 

Preliminary Experimentation Essential 

An immediate transfer of the whole system or 
of a large number of schools to the platoon plan 
without careful preliminary experimentation in 
a few chosen schools would surely prove dis- 
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appointing if not disastrous. Sudden changes 
are perilous in any organization. Moreover, the 
administrative officials should have knowledge 
through local experience of the lines in which a 
change is likely to bring temporary difficulties. 
With a trial imder principals ready to adjust 
themselves to new circumstances, and with 
teachers who can keep judgment and its ex- 
pression in suspense imtil the new routine be- 
comes familiar, it is believed that the platoon 
plan will be productive of most valuable results 
in the schools of Cleveland. It has within it 
possibilities of bettering conditions for each of 
the three "high contracting parties" of eveiy 
school situation — ^the children, the teachers,, and 
the tax-paymg pubUc. 

During the progress of the School Survey, 
Cleveland has imdertaken an experiment with 
the platoon plan in one of its largest schools. 
Ample provision has been made for equipment 
and personnel and the work has gone forward 
imder most favorable auspices. At the time of 
publishing the present report the results of this 
experiment are most hopeful. 
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CHAPTER VII 

SUMMARY 

1. The problem of maintaining suitable housing 
conditions in a growing school system is per- 
sistent and always urgent. In Cleveland the 
problem is now acute both on the side of finan- 
cial pressure and because of the fact that tem- 
porary accommodations are now in use for about 
7500 pupils. 

2. Within recent years efforts to secure better 
adjustment between buildings and curriculum 
have brought many experiments in the intensive 
use of the school plant. The best known of these 
newer plans for grade work is that in operation 
at Gary, Indiana. In order to increase building 
capacity, Superintendent Wirt has used the fol- 
lowing methods in varying proportions : 

a. Shops, gymnasiums, and an auditorium 

are added to the school building; play- 
groimds and school gardens are provided 
outside. 

b. Through administrative readjustments all 
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special rooms as well as all classrooms are 
used throughout the school day. 

c. Several classes are accommodated simul- 

taneously in auditoriimis and gynma- 
siimis. 

d. Different groups of children come to school 

at different hours. 

e. Libraries, churches, the Y. M. C. A., etc., 

are allied with the schools to the extent 
of caring for part of the children part of 
the time. 

3. Gary is a new city. It was built with imusual 
rapidity in a new locality, and these innovations 
could be tried out without conflict with educsr 
tional custom or traditions. 

4. The true tests of these innovations are edu- 
cational: numerical results must be regarded as 
secondary. The change most generally applic- 
able in other localities and most likely to im- 
prove educational procedure and housing con- 
ditions is the development of the use of special 
rooms and equipment throughout the school 
day. 

5. This development has been worked out in 
the platoon plan. Under this plan the subjects 
in the curriculum are divided into two groups 
which may be termed the f imdamental or regular 
group and the auxiUary or special group. Each 
regular teacher takes charge of two groups of 
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pupils, having each for one-half of the school 
day. The regular teacher is relieved of responsi- 
bility for the special subjects. These are taught 
by special teachers who take charge of suc- 
cessive groups from different grades. In this 
way, both regular and special rooms are used 
steadily throughout the day. 
6. The platoon plan aims to secure: 

a. Better instruction and unproved results in 

special branches without sacrificing the 
fimdamental subjects of the ciuriculum. 

b. The filling of important gaps in the pres- ) 

ent curriculum without the increase of' 
cost that often prohibits such additions. 

c. A more constant use of the whole school 

plant and especially of facilities usually 
considered "extras," such as gymnasi- 
imis, auditoriimis, and manual training 
rooms. 

d. A larger enrollment within the same build- 

ing. 

7. The methods used include : 

a. Rearrangements of the teaching force. 

b. A shght change of emphasis on teaching 

values. 

c. The increase of work in physical training 

and the arrangement for other lines of 
auxiliary work, such as music and draw- 
ing, in charge of special teachers. 
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d. A new division of the daily time-schedule 

which may or may not involve lengthen- 
ing of the school day. 

e. Devices and equipment to facilitate more 

intensive use of individual rooms. 

8. The plan may be made operative in all grades 
from the first to the eighth^ or in upper grades 
only^ according to local situation and needs. 
Where the methods of first grade work have been 
modified by kindergarten influence^ that grade 
may wisely be left imder individual teachers. 

9. A grade room is required for each double 
group of classes. Each class occupies this room 
during half of the school day. Enough special 
rooms and occupations must be provided to ac- 
commodate one-half of the classes throughout 
the day. 

10. These accommodations will include gym- 
nasiums^ playrooms^ auditoriums^ and special 
rooms for music^ art^ literatiu^^ manual train- 
ing, domestic science, library work, or such other 
subjects as the local authorities wish to empha- 
size. From the nature of some of these occupa- 
tions, and because classes are in these rooms for 
short periods, rooms hitherto imavailable for 
regular use — such as ground-floor rooms — ^may 
be utilized, while special rooms previously saved 
for occasional classes may be used through the 
entire session. 
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11. The platoon plan concentrates prepara- 
tion, effort, and attention for both pupil and 
teacher. 

12. The platoon plan does not change to any 
considerable extent the conditions of dividing 
pupils into recitation divisions for the regular 
rooms, nor does it necessarily involve a longer 
school day. Each of these factors is to be settled, 
not as a necessary part of this plan, but on the 
basis of the educational advantages to be se- 
cured by one procedure rather than another. 

13. Rearrangement of the time-schedule in- 
volves only slight variation in the amoimt of 
time given to regular subjects. Three factors 
help to secure this result : 

a. Transfer of a part of the regular subjects 

from the regular rooms to the special 
rooms. 

b. Absorption of recesses into the time al- 

lotted for physical training. 

c. Alternation of certain subjects, such as 

music and drawing. On a two-weeks' 
schedule these subjects can be given a 
fair allotment of time and a period long 
enough to secure definite results in each 
recitation. 

14. The readjustment of time divisions gives 
pupils a day of more variety and interest. 
Practical experience does not show the scatter- 
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ing of effort that is sometimes feared. Super- 
vision is concentrated and reduced with good 
effect. 

15. Two consecutive half-grades will usually 
occupy a grade room. Hence practically no 
change in seating arrangement is needed in 
regular rooms. Equipment^ such as lockers or 
boxes, must be added to insure a separate storing 
place for the books of each pupil. In the special 
rooms desks or chairs of two or three sizes must 
be provided. For the literature and music rooms 
movable furniture is preferable. 

16. Five factors must be considered in com- 
paring the cost of running a school in the con- 
ventional way with the cost of operating the 
same school after it has been reorganized on the 
platoon plan. These five factors are e3q)ense 
of equipment, supplies, teaching, supervision, 
and building space. 

17. The expense of altering the equipment 
of an old building preparatory to installing the 
platoon plan will seldom exceed $1000. The 
cost of supplies under the platoon plan is some- 
what less than imder the ordinary plan. 

18. Teaching costs under the platoon plan 
will be the same as under the old plan if the size 
of classes remains unchanged. If playgroimd 
groups are doubled, the teaching cost will be 
reduced. 
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19. Economies in the cost of supervision under 
the platoon plan are of both the direct sort, re- 
sulting through decreased expenditures, and of 
the indirect sort, resulting from increased effi- 
ciency. 

20. The actual amount of room saved and the 
consequent saving of investment cost in build- 
ings of from 10 to 24 rooms will vary from 15 
per cent to 35 per cent according to the con- 
struction of the building and the application of 
standards of distribution of pupils in classes. 
The smaller saving may sometimes reflect truer 
economy from the educational point of view. 

21. The saving in investment justifies liberal 
provision for the equipment needed to meet 
changed conditions. Four sorts of equipment are 
essential. These are equipment for comfortable 
seating, care of wraps, storage of books, and for 
an adequate signal system. Failure to prepare 
for these needs will jeopardize any experiment 
with the platoon plan, since small centers of 
friction may easily defeat the application of 
good methods. 

22. The responsibility for keeping attendance 
and class records of double groups diould be ap- 
portioned between regular and special teachers. 

23. The most difficult problem is to determine 
the number of pupils to be assigned to double 
groups. From 70 to 75 as an average will result 
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in some saving of room and will assure good re- 
sults in teaching. Higher numbers will produce 
greater immediate economies at the cost of 
poorer results. 

24. Cleveland's buildings are above the aver- 
age in accommodations and up-keep and many 
of them have good facilities for special lines of 
instruction. In the 105 buildings listed in the 
1915 directory of the Board of Education, there 
are 30 manual training centers, 91 auditoriums, 
and 43 gymnasimns. Playgroimds are larger 
than those usually found in cities. Thus the 
city has a large investment which the platoon 
plan would cause to yield increased returns. 

25. The use of special facilities for their in- 
tended purposes is now infrequent and desultory. 
Playgroimd use is only partly developed. At 
every playgroimd visited by the writer the 
special equipment was f oimd dismantled and the 
movable parts stored in the school buildings. 

26. The Ohio tax legislation, a low valuation 
of local property, and the rapid growth of the 
city, combine to make the present funds for 
building purposes entirely inadequate. The 
chance to demonstrate a saving by using the 
platoon plan is clearly available. Indeed, it will 
require careful administration to avoid the ten- 
dency to secure a greater financial saving than 
the best educational standards will warrant. 
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27. The regrouping of the teaching corps into 
regular and special teachers^ as those terms are 
used in this report^ will be a matter of little 
difficulty and will involve slight hardship to 
teachers if the change is undertaken gradually. 
Experienced teachers with special equipment for 
teaching music, drawing, and even physical 
training, can be found in considerable nimibers 
in the present force. Through special courses 
in the training school and care in filling vacan- 
cies further needs may be met. 

28. Experiments with the platoon plan should 
first be made in a few schools. This will develop 
a body of teachers who can help in the practical 
adjustments needed as the plan is extended. 

29. During the progress of the School Sur- 
vey, Cleveland has undertaken an experiment 
with the platoon plan in one of its largest schools. 
Ample provision has been made for equipment 
and personnel and the work has gone forward 
under most favorable auspices. At the time of 
publishing the present report, the results of 
this experiment are most hopeful. 
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CLEVELAND EDUCATION SURVEYREPORTS 

These reports can be secured from the Survey Committee of 
the Cleveland Foundation, Cleveland, Ohio. They will be 
sent postpaid for 25 cents per volume with the exception 
of "Measuring the Work of the Public Schools" by Judd, 
"The Cleveland School Survey" bv Ayres, and "Wage Earn- 
ing and Education" by Luts. These three volumes will be 
sent for 50 cents each. All of these reports may be secured 
at the same rates from the Division of Education of the 
Ruasell Sage Foundation, New York City. 

Child Accounting in the Public Schools — ^Ayres. 

Educational Ext^ision — ^Peny. 

Education through Recreation — ^Johnson. 

Financing the Public Schools — Clark. 

Health Work in the Public Schools — ^Ayres. 

Household Arts and School Lunches — ^Boughton. 

Measuring the Work of the Public Schoob—Judd. 

Overcrowded Schools and the Platoon Plan — ^Hart- 
well. 

School Buildings and Equipment — ^Ayres. 

Schools and Classes for Exceptional Children — ^Mit- 
chell. 

School Organization and Administration — ^Ajrres. 

Tlie Public Library and the Public Schools— Ayres 
and McKinnie. 

The School and the Immigrant. 

The Teaching Staff — ^Jessup. 

What the Schools Teach and Might Teach — ^Bobbitt. 

The Cleveland School Survey (Summary) — ^Ajrres. 



Boys and Girls in Conmiercial Work — Stevens. 

Department Store Occupations — O'Leary. 

Dressmaking and Millinery— Bryner. 

Railroad and Street Transportation — ^Fleming. 

The Building Trades — Shaw. 

The Garment Trades — ^Bryner. 

The Metal Trades — ^Lutz. 

The Printing Trades — Shaw. 

Wage Earning and Education (Summary) — ^Luts. 
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